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such as 5. dysgalactice, S. uberis, S.fcecalis, E. coli, Cory nebaderium pyogene,
and Staphylococcus aureus have been found in udders affected with the
disease, all of which may or may not be dangerous to the consumers of such
infected milk. Many milk-borne outbreaks of scarlet fever and septic sore
throat have been traced to animals suffering from mastitis, where the
infective organisms were a strain infectious to human beings. Instances of
coliform mastitis are occasionally reported, but their occurrence is com-
paratively rare, although the presence of this type of infection may result
in the persistent appearance of coliform organisms in the bulked milk from
the whole herd. The causative organisms secrete endo-toxins which prevent
the milk-producing cells of the udder exerting their normal function. The
alveoli shrink and cannot be treated in any manner so that they regain their
normal appearance as they are replaced with scar tissue. A type of mastitis
believed to be due to srfilterable virus has been reported from the United
States of America. In this instance both the milk and the udder appeared
normal except that the first few streams of milk were clotted. Mastitis due
to this form of infection is not diagnosable either bacteriologically or
clinically.
Mastitis-infected milk is bad flavoured, frequently acid in reaction, has
usually a salty taste, and possesses poor keeping quality while often exhibit-
ing a water-like area below the cream-line. From a market point of view,
such milk is altogether undesirable and losses due to this disease are said to
be approximately 48 million gallons each year. Mastitis causes a decrease
in the solids-not-fat content of the milk from the affected quarter, according
to the severity of the disease. In herds in which there is a high incidence
of clinical mastitis an appreciable reduction in the solids-not-fat content of
the milk is likely. Minett, in a paper read at the International Veterinary
Congress in 1931, reported that, in herds examined by him for udder disease
in this country, the causative organisms of mastitis were present in 25 per
cent, of cows.
Affected animals may be divided into two groups :
(a)  Clinical cases which are heavily infectious.
(b)  Latent cases.
The animals generally affected are the heavy milkers, and here again it
would appear that super-production may be a contributory cause of spread
of the disease. There appears to be little doubt that the predisposing causes
of attacks by this disease are the intensive dairy practices at present employed
and the stimulation of a large milk flow in the dairy cow. The high yields
now demanded may also have caused various physiological changes which
render the udder more susceptible to infection. There is no proof that any
one breed of cow is more susceptible than another.
The disease may be further subdivided into five different types as follows ;
(a)  Simple Mastitis,    This type occurs in all classes of cattle.    There is no
change in the animal's constitution, and the milk is little altered.    The first few
" draws " show clots, and very often the milk appears to be unusually thin.    It
may, however, be thicker owing to the presence of pus, but in such cases it
becomes normal again as the milk is withdrawn.
(b)  Acute Mastitis.    In this type the udder swells and the infected quarters
become tense and painful.    There is a sudden decrease in milk flow, accompanied
by chills and fever while the cow may show a disinclination to feed.    The animal
resents milking operations and any handling of the udder.    At first the milk
shows clots, and later it is of a brownish or straw colour.   Finally, pus appears.
In acute gangrenous mastitis, the affected teat and quarter assume a purple